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through the veiling clouds, — all these are admirably 
rendered ; and the grouping of the figures, though 
they have been described as being huddled together in 
an unintelligible mass, is nevertheless not without 
merits of effect that more than counterbalance the 
objection urged. 

The other picture is also by a young man, F. D. 
Millet, a thorough artist and a graceful writer, the 
latter quality evinced in his well-considered, con- 
scientious criticisms on current art matters in the 
Daily Advertiser. He went abroad for study four or 
fat years ago, and was so successful that he took a 
medal at one of the leading art universities of a well- 
known continental city. His work is a study of a 
single figure, that of a rather elderly lady, in the cos- 
tume of our great-grandmothers' days. When I saw 
it oh exhibition at Williams & Everett's gallery for a 
day or so a short time ago, there were some bad 
lines of drawing, evidently, about the neck, that de- 
tracted somewhat from other good qualities, and the 
face was not at all pleasing. In fact, so far as the 
face was concerned, it told no story or illustrated no 
sentiment whatever. If there had been no other 
object but presenting a strong portrait of a common- 
place sort of woman, with a face full of platitudes of 
expression, the object had been attained indisputably. 
But a subject so large and important as this should 
tell an unmistakable story in an intelligent way — by 
facial expression as well as drapery painting. This 
latter feature, by the way, is of the highest order of 
execution, — painted solidly, with good color and 
excellent texture. In fact, I remember no better 
painting of drapery by any Boston artist during the 
season. It might be remarked, parenthetically, that 
this face satisfies the less because Mr. Millet has 
shown what he can do in heads, — one which he 
showed lately of an elderly gentleman being exquisite 
in color and strong in handling, showing the power 
of conscientious work added to technical knowledge 
of a marked character. Mr. Millet is one of our 
strongest young men, and his future career is un- 
doubted. 

A word more, in this connection, of the remarkable 
success achieved in the direction of reproducing, in 
sculpture, the spirit and feeling, as well as garb, of 
revolutionary days, by Daniel C. French, in "The 
Minute-Man of 1775," of which I spoke briefly in a 
former letter, the bronze, in heroic size, standing on 
the spot where the famous "Concord fight" took 
place, where it was placed last year. The artist's 
model, from which the bronze was cast, has lately been 
placed on exhibition at the gallery of Doll & Richards, 
and will be sent to the Centennial. The figure is 
full of life and spirit ; and the stern, unflinching 
patriotism of those days is as strikingly manifest in 
the face and attitude as in the garb, which is a very 
faithful study. The very embodiment of a revolu- 
tionary patriot is present. The work was done in 
Boston, in a modest, unpretending way ; and possibly 
that was one reason of its success, inasmuch as the 
model was not of such a different nationality from 
our own as are the French types that Mr.. Bacon must 
have been compelled to accept. And what makes 
the matter of the success of this work the more pleas- 
ing to his friends, and surprising to critics who do not 
look deeper than to mere local, puny limitations to 
art, which genius always overrides relentlessly, — Mr. 
French, so I am told, never studied outside Boston or 
his Concord home. And here a word as to foreign 
study, which may almost as easily be made an injury 
to the student as a benefit, if appropriate care is not 
taken to avoid the one and secure the other. We 
have a number of young men in Boston who have 
been absolutely spoiled as true American artists, for a 
number of years, because they went to Europe before 
their style, their touch, or their ideas were formed, or 
even dreamed of, or their character as artists assured. 
Foreign study should enlarge the ideas, not form 
them — should enable us to reflect credit on American 
art, not copy foreign masters' works or styles. An 
artist had better never go to Europe than go before he 
has produced at least one creditable work, and dis- 
covered what he can do and how he can do it. 

— Earl Marble. 



ABANDONING THE ACTEON 



In a fine picture in the present number, engraved 
by Cole, from an original drawing by J. O. Davidson, 
is illustrated an event having especial appropriateness 
at this date, the one hundred years having just been 
completed since the occurrence, or so nearly that the 
difference is only a matter of days. Most of our pic- 
tures illustrative of the Centennial, have thus far had 
their location in Northern waters or on Northern 
shores : this, on the contrary, is one of the incidents 
in the Revolutionary history of Charleston Harbor — 
a locality which seems destined, in all stages of the 
nation's history, to be the scene of stirring actions and 
the witness of the most undaunted human bravery. 

The time of this occurrence was the close of June, 
1776, when Charleston was beleaguered by the British 
land and naval forces, the former under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Clinton (afterward Sir Henry), 
and the latter of that brave and generally successful 
naval officer, Commodore (afterward Admiral) Sir 
Peter Parker. Boston had been evacuated, it will be 
remembered, on the 17th March of that year, while 
those preparations were making, soon to culminate in 
the Declaration of Independence. On this evacua- 
tion, both the fleet and army retired to Halifax, but 
undoubtedly even then with the intention of making 
the descent on the Southern coast, which almost im- 
mediately afterward followed. At all events, on the 
4th of June, while the initial debates preceding the 
Declaration were in progress at Philadelphia, the fleet 
of the British appeared off Charleston Bar, and pre- 
parations were at once commenced for an attack both 
by land and sea. The troops effected a landing on 
Long Island ; but the fort on Sullivan's Island nobly 
withstood any further advance, and dependence very 
soon began to be placed on the effect of a bombard- 
ment. 

This fort on Sullivan's Island, afterward to be so 
long and so well known as Fort Moultrie (the name 
bestowed in honor of the then commander), was 
under the charge of Colonel Moultrie, with the su- 
preme command, over all the American forces, of 
Major-General Lee. It contained twenty-six guns, 
and was garrisoned by some four hundred men, with 
other troops at hand to watch the enemy on Long 
Island, and to oppose any attempt at landing. On 
the 28th June, Sir Peter Parker drew up his fleet and 
commenced shelling the fort. This naval force con- 
sisted of Sir Peter's flag-ship, the Bristol, 50 ; the 
Experiment, 50 ; the Active, Solebay, Acteon and Siren, 
each 28 ; and the Sphinx, 20 — the whole array of 
guns being thus something over 200, against the 
small and feeble armament of the fort. From ten 
o'clock in the forenoon until well on to midnight, 
that attack and defense were kept up, with such spirit 
that the whole scene has been in several instances em- 
balmed in romance and song, as one of those type 
conflicts involving the picturesque in an unusual and 
commanding degree. 

With the special operations of that attack and de- 
fense we have in this place nothing to do, until the 
coming of that one crowning scene adopted for our 
illustration. The fire of the ships, it is recorded, was 
rapid ; that of the fort much slower, but of deadly 
and effective aim, many of the shot from the latter 
going actually through and through one or another 
of the vessels. At one time the Sphinx and Siren 
were fouled, so as nearly to put them out of the con- 
flict, in any effective sense ; and the Acteon had the 
misfortune to ground, eventually putting her out in 
the most effectual manner — that fact forming the 
catastrophe of the day as well as the .subject of our 
picture. 

History has long since recorded, and not only the 
American but literally the whole world learned, that, 
though at one time the garrison of the fort ran so 
nearly out of ammunition as to make the British 
temporarily believe it evacuated, it rallied again under 
a new supply, and eventually made the spot too hot 
even for the undeniably brave officers and men of the 
hostile squadron. Sir Peter Parker, after at one time 
nearly losing the Bristol from her swinging broadside 
to the embrasures, at length gave the signal for with- 



drawal. This was effected with all the vessels except 
the Acteon, she being too firmly aground for extrica- 
tion. From her they withdrew her people the next 
morning, leaving her guns shotted and her colors fly- 
ing. She was immediately boarded by the Americans, 
who hauled down the defiant ensign, fired a few of 
their own shots at the retreating ships, and then left the ■ 
doomed vessel to the explosion which soon followed. 
It is the scene of the withdrawal of her officers and 
men from the Acteon, in the gray of the morning after 
the great conflict, that our artist has caught with such 
force and appropriateness. And we take equal pride 
and pleasure in presenting, in The Aldine, on the 
very verge of the. Centennial of American Independ- 
ence, a representation of a scene which accompanied 
the roaring of the glorious guns of Charleston, fired 
so near to the time of the crowning event that they 
seemed to have been used for its commemoration. 



THE DARK ENTRY, CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 



Among the most notable pictures in the late Water- 
Color Exhibition, at the New York Academy of 
Design, was No. 20, "The Dark Entry, Canterbury," 
by A. F. Bellows, which we have the pleasure of re- 
producing in the present number of The Aldine, as 
conveying, in a remarkable degree for such limited 
space, the scenic effect and the feeling of this most 
noted of the English religious houses. This fine 
picture has appropriate place, here, in connection 
with the series of illustrations of the British cathe- 
drals, for so long a time occupying a part of our 
space ; and from no other point of view than the one 
selected could so much be taken in at once, of the 
grandeur of the great central tower-— the ivy-grown 
and gray antiquity of that portion of the venerable 
building here called as above, but often designated 
generally as the "Canterbury Gate" — rand the droop- 
ing luxuriance of the noble old trees'overhanging and 
clinging close around the walls, as if wood and stone 
had formed some kind of an affectionate union for 
all time ; while the home and central place of worship 
of the English church is subtly indicated by the line 
of robed and capped acolytes taking their way out 
from some service the very notes of which seem ring- 
ing, as we look, to the ear of the imagination. 

A grand old building is Canterbury Cathedral, 
altogether well worthy to be that central home of the 
state church ; and a grand old history attaches to it, 
as is inevitable with one of the earliest settled places 
in the British Islands, reached by the long look back- 
ward of the historical student. It is highly appro- 
priate that the "first English Christian city" of the 
far past should now hold the metropolitan see of the 
whole broad land ; and if much of interest is neces- 
sarily hidden away in the mists of time, fully enough 
remains, alike well authenticated and absorbingly 
interesting, to make any reminder something well 
worth the reading. American visitors to England, 
especially, many of whom pass the magnificent town 
of Canterbury, on their way by rail from London to 
Dover and the sights of the continent, would be the 
wiser, and the better repaid for the expenditure and 
the toil of their tours, if they paid something closer 
attention than is usual to this grand old home and 
virtual birthplace of Christianity in Great Britain. 
They may not be the less wise, meanwhile, for a few 
words of general reminder of the structure of which 
the "Dark Entry" forms so picturesque a portion, 
and around which probably cluster as many memories 
of the sacred, the heroic and the melancholy, as 
around any other building on the face of the earth. 

Where this cathedral stands, once stood the ancient 
Roman or British church, said to have been erected 
by King Lucius, and bestowed upon the early evan- 
gelist of the islands, St Augustine, by the Saxon King 
Ethelbert — the act being often recalled by religious 
writers and their opponents, as "the earliest monu- 
ment of the English union of Church and State." 
This church, nearly destroyed by the Danes in ion, 
was rebuilt by the celebrated and powerful King 
Canute (also a Dane), about 1023 ; but even this 
second structure was not allowed very long to remain, 
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it being completely destroyed, whether by accident or 
design, in 1067. Archbishop Lanfranc, the first eccle- 
siastic of that dignity after the coming of the Norman 
conquerors, rebuilt the whole church in the twenty 
years elapsing between 1070 and 1090 ; but Arch- 
bishop Anselm, his next successor, was not satisfied 
even with this (the pride and the wealth of ecclesias- 
tics, at about that period, being equally overweening) ; 
and accordingly all the eastern portion of the struc- 
ture of Lanfranc was taken down and rebuilt on a 
far more magnificent scale ; and his successor, Arch- 
bishop Conrad, finished the chancel, which was there- 
after known as the "glorious choir of Conrad." The 
structure, thus completed, was dedicated in 1 130 ; and 
between that time and 11 70, nothing of sufficient im- 
portance occurred, with reference to the cathedral, to 
make it a special matter of historical interest. This 
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was a sort of historical "calm before the storm/' how- 
ever ; for, for many a long year thereafter Canterbury 
Cathedral had a new and fearful attraction to the 
gazer, from the murder therein of an ecclesiastic, over 
whose fate the fact that he probably richly deserved 
his death in that or some other manner, did not pre- 
vent such a world-wide ecclesiastical "row" as that 
world has seldom witnessed. 

Henry II., more or less King of England, as his 
turbulent barons and his surrounding priests allowed 
him to be, came into knowledge of certain practices 
of the archbishop, Thomas a Becket, leading to the 
impression that the two of them could not well exist 
in a country no larger than England, at the same 
time. The king inaugurated certain proceedings 
against the prelate, leading to his flight from the king- 
dom, followed by what appeared a reconciliation, a 



return, and the recommencement of the prelatical 
practices, to the increasing discontent of the king, 
who foresaw something very like rebellion in prospect, 
from the course pursued by the archbishop. Some 
hasty words of the king against Becket were (or 
possibly were not!) misconstrued by some of his 
barons, who on the 22d of December, 11 70, did what 
they believed to be the will of the king and a benefit 
to England, by slaying the archbishop in the cathedral, 
at the foot of the altar, where the very spot of the 
violence is shown to this day. The consequences 
following might have been anticipated. The king 
was not strong enough for the church, when a horde 
of turbulent barons were likely to rebel against him 
at any moment. Becket was canonized, and the king 
so severely dealt with by the reigning Pope, that in 
order to appease the ecclesiastical power he was 
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THE DARK ENTRY, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. After A. F. Bellows. 



obliged to submit to a severe scourging at Becket's 
tomb, and literally, for a time, to hold, his kingdom 
from the Holy Father ! Though more than seven hun- 
dred years have elapsed since then, the slaying of 
Thomas a Becket, or as he has since been known, 
"St. Thomas the Martyr," still forms one of the most 
notable incidents in the history of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, and of the England of that troubled time. 

Blending the historical and the architectural, it may 
be said that a new nave and transepts were added to 
the cathedral, between 1378 and 1410 ; that the great 
central tower, certainly one of the most Graceful of 
its class in the world, was added about 1495 ; and 
that the shrine of Thomas a Becket, a resort of un- 
counted thousands of pilgrims since the transference 
from the crypt to it, in 1222, was totally demolished 
in 1538. by order of Henry VIII., at that time having 



his "little settlement" with Romanism (and, indeed, 
with everything else that did not happen to please 
him) in England. Since that time, through all 
the long period elapsing, though the connection of 
Canterbury Cathedral has necessarily been very close 
with the history of England as dealing with its 
state religion, nothing of such special importance has 
transpired, at or about it, as to call for special record 
— except a fire which, three or four years ago, some- 
what damaged a part of the roof of the building, and 
at one time threatened to destroy it. Between three 
and four hundred years ago, however, the building, 
and the old town in which it stands, both received a 
new lease of immortality, in Chaucer's greatest poem, 
"The Canterbury Pilgrims," whose shrine, as they set 
off from the old Tabard Inn, in Southwark, London, 
was of course that of Becket, more or less martyr of 



the church and more or less of his own inordinate 
and imprudent ambition. 

Among the many interesting monuments and 
memorials in the cathedral, perhaps the most touch- 
ing of the latter is to be found in the decaying armor 
of Edward the Black Prince, hung over his tomb. 
The chair in which the Saxon kings were crowned, 
stands in view of spectators, in a part of the building 
not so easily named as remembered. Of monuments 
proper there are those of Henry IV., Archbishop 
Langton, Cardinal Pole, Archbishop Morton, the two 
husbands of Margaret Holland (John, Earl of Beau- 
fort, and Thomas of Clarence, son of Henry IV), 
and others only less notable. The crypt has the dis- 
tinction of being the place where Queen Elizabeth 
allowed the Protestant exiles from France and Hol- 
land to set up their silk-looms, in 1561 : and a side 
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aisle has ever since been allowed to their descendants 
as a place of worship. This crypt has also the name 
of having held the body of Becket for a long time 
after his slaying, and witnessed the fasting and scourg- 
ing of Henry II. , for the homicide to which he may or 
may not have been accessory. Taken all in all, few 
pilgrimages on earth better repay the pilgrim, than 
that to Canterbury Cathedral ; and we offer no 
apology for having woven so many remembrances 
around the fine picture of "The Dark Entry." . 



MILLAIS' HUGUENOT. 



O face so sadly sweet, so pitiful with grief, 
So weak with loving fear, so strong to give relief : 
A face whose yearning eyes so plead for Love's success, 
'Twould seem that Faith must yield, to die in that caress. 

But faith in Right is strong, aye, strong as woman's love ! 
And Honor, Duty — all the virtues from above, 
Would seem to bid him say : " Not so, dear heart ; not so ! 
False colors I must spurn, though life's last drop shall flow." 
* * * * * 

God spare them both ! May Faith and Love be seldom tried 
Like their poor souls ! May evil times not long abide, 
When Love must yield to Faith, although the heart should break, 
And loving ones must part, for Truth and Honor's sake. 

— Augustus Purdy Williams. 



THE AMERICAN TOUR. 



Outings from the Centennial. 

A very large proportion of the visitors from other 
lands to ours, during this Centennial season, will 
naturally come to us from the one English-speaking 
nation of the Old World, comprised in the British 
Islands ; and to them the word at the head of this 
article, not half so often used in America as it should 
be, will be appropriate and expressive. By such as 
have been in the habit of hearing the word, an 
"outing" is what we would be obliged, much less 
conveniently, to call "going out," or an "excursion." 
Let the truth be confessed, that in the home of the 
phrase, it is a little the oftener used to designate the 
free hours and out visits of the classes who perform 
menial labor ; but what of that, all said ? We are all 
servants, more or less, and in or out of livery ; and 
let the good and expressive word stand for its real 
worth. And let it be understood that there can be 
no better word to describe the many excursions that 
will and must be made from the Centennial City, with 
most of them involving a return thither, than "out- 
ings." A certain writer, dealing with the great Paris 
Exposition, and regarding it in the light of a gigantic 
circus to which half the world was flocking, designated 
all Europe, outside of Paris, as forming a set of those 
"side-shows" which generally accompany the grand 
"horse-opera," and pick up the remainder of money 
in the pockets of visitors. Let us, too, understand 
that the number of "side-shows" offered to the 
visitors to Philadelphia, from other lands, and from 
the outlying sections of our own country, are to be 
more numerous and more varied than could possibly 
be supplied by any other land on earth ; and, so much 
said, let a rather old and accustomed professional 
vagabond convey through, the pages of The Aldine 
some suggestions and instructions as to the visits most 
legitimately to be paid to places other than that sup 
plying the central attraction, by many thousands of 
the Centennial visitors. 

Of course, with a very large proportion of those 
visitors, no excursion to New York, other than 
perhaps a flying one, is likely to be made,— as the 
great body of strangers from abroad, and a very con- 
siderable proportion of those coming from the eastern 
and northeastern sections of our own country, will 
reach the Empire City in advance of their arrival at 

that once known as the "City of Brotherly Love" 

now of the praiseworthy national madness grouped 
under the general name of "The Centennial." To 
most of these, the points most notable in and around 
the great commercial metropolis of the Western World, 
will be known before leaving it, whatever the haste 
that might otherwise be -felt to reach the point of 
central attraction. The Central Park, and its worthy 
if not pre-eminent rival, Prospect Park, of Brooklyn ; 
the Boulevard of New York Island, and its corres- 



pondent rival, the Ocean Parkway, of Long Island ; 
Fifth Avenue, and the fashionable cross-streets of 
Murray Hill, as exhibiting the civic wealth and 
splendor ; Wall Street and its pendants, grouping the 
great money-power of a continent ; our hotels, most 
numerous and among the noblest in the world'; our 
commercial buildings, without the pretense of rivalry 
elsewhere, on either continent; our churches (and 
those of Brooklyn, yet more numerous) ; our theatres, 
first in class and most numerously attended on the 
continent; the steamships lying at our wharves, in 
size and number only equaled by one or two ports in 
the Old World ; our river-steamers, unequaled by 
those of any port on either side of the ocean — all 
these, and many other details, combining to make up 
an exhibition of marked extent and great excellence, 
however incongruous, — will have been seen, with 
more or less particularity, by the great body of stran- 
gers coming among us, before proceeding to that city 
which has signalized the one hundredth year of 
national existence by building a temporary rival city 
on the Schuylkill, and inviting all the world to look 
at it. 

Before commencing their work of inspection at 
Philadelphia, too, it is to be supposed that a very 
large proportion of the visitors will have made ac- 
quaintance with the eastern end of that great chain 
crossing the continent, in that portion of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (the old Camden and Amboy and 
New Jersey Railroad portion), crossing the State of 
New Jersey. They will have seen the Cunard docks, 
at Jersey City ; made at least a flying inspection of 
Newark, an upstart city, but one of great beauty, of 
immense manufactures, and with the specialty of more 
pretty women than can be found elsewhere in the 
same space on the globe ; at least glanced at Elizabeth 
and Rahway, smaller illustrations of the same pecu- 
liarities ; caught some idea of New Brunswick, one of 
the oldest towns in the State, noted for its india-rubber 
and other manufactories, and the seat of Rutgers 
College, time-honored institution of learning, the 
building and its shaded lawns seen from the railroad 
station ; paid similar attention to Princeton, seat of 
Nassau Hall College, also old, and with many his- 
torical associations, and also with the college and the 
town in view, though at a distance from the rail, on 
the north ; and realized, in passing Trenton, even if 
without a pause of length, that it is the capital of New 
Jersey, with one of the very handsomest little state- 
houses in the Union, and that at very nearly the point 
where the railroad bridge spans it, Washington made 
his memorable crossing, to fight the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton, in the ice and snow of Christmas, 
I776-7- So much seen and passed, however hastily, 
let us suppose the average European or Eastern 
visitor, with a single glance at the Delaware River, 
Bristol, and the fertile fields of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
at his first goal — the city of Penn. 

With the Centennial Exhibition and its surround- 
ings, necessarily this paper has nothing to do, — as, if 
there be any one thing quite within the province of 
the visitor to discover, it will undoubtedly be, through 
guide-books, hand-books, personal explanation, and 
the thousand-and-one other modes of imparting in- 
formation, "what to see and how to see it," in Phila- 
delphia ! We have to deal, only, with the most 
obvious excursions from the central point, and with 
the most pleasant and profitable modes of making 
those excursions. Meanwhile, it will be easily under- 
stood that not all the "outings" we may name will 
be followed by any considerable percentage of visitors, 
— and that the successions will be as widely varied as 
the circumstances of the different participants. 

Early in the course of the Exhibition, on account 
of the adjournment of Congress in July, and from the 
desire to see that body in session, — will come, with 
very many, a visit to Washington, seat of Government 
of the United States. 

For this trip, the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad will be taken, from the through- 
station at West Philadelphia, or the local, and more 
generally used, at Broad and Prime streets (alternately 
called "Broad and Washington Avenue"). The 
first point of actual interest, on this road, is Chester, 



the oldest town in the State, and at one time, under 
William Penn, the capital of the province. The spot 
where Penn first landed from England is to be seen 
here, a very old court-house, etc. Not far beyond 
Chester, the crossing is made from Pennsylvania into 
Delaware ; shortly after which is reached Brandywine 
Creek, scene of the battle of Brandywine (the spot 
then called "Chadd's Ford"), defeat of the Americans 
by the British, and wounding of Lafayette, late in 
1777. Very soon after, by Lamokin Junction, comes 
Wilmington, one of the most important towns of the 
State, occupying the site of the old Swedish "Fort 
Christina," seat of St. Mary's Catholic College, with 
powder-mills and other manufactures, and within easy 
reach of the great peach-growing section of tht State, 
the most extensive in that production, in the ivorld. 
By Newcastle Junction, Havre de Grace, the long 
bridges over Bush and Gunpowder rivers, etc., is 
reached the principal town of Maryland, and one of 
the most important of the Atlantic coast — Baltimore. 
This seaport, lying on the Patapsco River, branch 
of Chesapeake Bay, is considered very handsome, and 
rivals Newark (already mentioned) in extending that 
claim to the native and resident women, who are pro- 
verbially lovely. (It will be remembered that Balti- 
more supplied a wife to ^Jerome Bonaparte, in the 
person of Miss Patterson, and also wives to the 
Marquis Wellesley and other English notables. ) The 
city stands on rising ground, sloping up from the 
harbor — or rather the two harbors, above and below 
Fell's Point ; and it is divided into two sections by 
the narrow stream called Jones' Run. A strong forti- 
fication, Fort McHenry, defends the harbor, and 
figured prominently in the defense of the city in the 
war of 18 1 2 and that of the Secession. Baltimore is 
noted for its monuments, of which the most marked 
are the Washington, on Mount Vernon Place; the 
Battle, at Calvert and Fayette streets ; and the 
Armistead, on North Calvert Street — a tablet in honor 
of the defender of Fort McHenry in 18 14. The 
most important street is Baltimore Street ; and others 
notable are Holliday, Calvert, Fayette, Lexington, 
Eutaw, etc. The leading public buildings are the 
Exchange, Gay Street, with Custom House and Post 
Office occupying part of the same building ; Mary- 
land Institute, Baltimore Street ; City Hall, Holliday 
Street ; Catholic Cathedral, Cathedral and Mulberry 
streets (with fine towers and dome, a very large organ, 
and two pictures of great value — " The Descent from 
the Cross," and "St. Louis Burying His Dead,"— 
gifts from Louis XVI. and Charles X. ) It has also 
the University of Maryland, Peabody Institute 
(founded by George Peabody), St. Mary's College, 
Maryland Historical Society, etc. ; a very large num- 
ber of cemeteries of prominence ; and some excellent 
theatres, in the Holliday Street, Front Street, Balti- 
more Museum, etc. From Baltimore, those who 
make any tarriance there have the privilege of many 
pleasant excursions — to Fort McHenry and North 
Point ; to Catonsville and Ellicott's Mills ; to Towson- 
town (military barracks), etc. ; down the Chesapeake 
Bay, by boat, to various points of interest, including 
Norfolk, Va., Old Point Comfort, etc. 

Route from Baltimore may be profitably pursued, 
by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, from the 
Union Depot, by Lafayette, Winans, Odenton (con- 
nection to Annapolis and the Naval Academy), 
Patuxent, Bowie (connection to Pope's Creek, Port 
Tobacco, etc., of interest in the history of Booth, the 
slayer of President Lincoln), Seabrook, Wilson's, 
Benning's, and other stations (entering by the Navy 
Yard), to Washington. 

Of course, the first attraction of Washington must 
naturally be the Capitol, standing on Capitol Hill, 
with Pennsylvania Avenue leading from it to the 
White House (Presidential Mansion) at the other 
end. The Capitol overlooks the Potomac River ; is 
of immense size, crowned with a magnificent dome, 
and though built and enlarged at different periods, 
one of the most impressive buildings on the globe. 
The dome is crowned by a colossal statue of Freedom, 
by Crawford ; on the east front (where the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies of the President always take place), 
there are several statues of interest ; and in the 



